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A Jitney-bus among Masterpieces 

not even creative criticism; it is something else. Pater's 
eulogy, for instance, of Leonardo's Mona Lisa is not criti- 
cism; it is an entirely separate literary performance, taking 
Mona Lisa's smile as a starting point. It is no more criti- 
cism than Keats' Ode on a Grecian Urn. The urn was a 
perfected work of art, and propagated another work of art, 
as art forms are capable of doing; but no one would claim 
that Keats was indulging in creative criticism. 

However, I have no desire to indulge in an argument 
over this term, an argument capable of being prolonged in- 
definitely and never settled, like that other equally futile 
argument over the dividing line between prose and poetry. 
I merely wish to indicate that when a definite work is under 
consideration, as for instance in a review, constructive or syn- 
thetic criticism may not be arrived at through a shunting of 
the critic's responsibility for exact thought and exact ex- 
pression in relation to the thing criticised. It is, rather, 
the direct result of these. A. C. H. 

ARMENIAN POETRY 

The Armenian poems which follow appear in English 
for the first time. They are the lamentations of a race that, 
in spite of five centuries of subjection, remains one of the 
naturally poetic peoples of the world. These poems were 
not written by intellectuals but by untrained men and women 
whose inheritance for more than two thousand years has 
been poetic. During the turbulent and arid periods in Ar- 
menian history, when massacres and deportation brought 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

political anemia, the poets have endured, have been the his- 
torians of their race. 

The first poem, by a woman to her deported husband, is 
probably from the early eighteenth century: 

Oh, my beloved, it is a dozen years since thou art gone. 
I commence to lose the features of thy face . . . 
I long to see thee again with mine own eyes ; 
But during all the twelve months of the year 
Thou stayest yonder on the other side of the sea. 
I stretch out mine arms like a bridge 
On which thou may'st cross the ocean and return to me. 

There have been women poets in Armenia, but their 

songs, during the last five hundred years, have been full of 

despair. An Armenian mother of the seventeenth century, 

in the following lullaby to her child, voices her own tragedy 

of subjection: 

I sing a lullaby that in listening to 
Thou shalt lie down and sleep sweetly. 
Sleep, my child, and grow; 
Grow and become a great man 
Where there is no ruler. Be the ruler of thyself. 
Enlarge thyself and become a village, 
Become a dense forest 

Forcing thy roots to the foundations of the earth. 
Force thy roots into the foundations of the earth, 
And let thy trees cast all about thee 
The shadow of their branches. 

Another poem, a quatrain in its original form, is of un- 
known date. During the seventeenth centtry a group of 
women living in Eghine in Turkish Armenia became cele- 
brated for the gentle lyric melancholy of their verse, and this 
poem is attributed to that period: 

He is not dead, thy son, he is not dead, 
He has gone away into the garden. 
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Armenian Poetry 

He has gathered roses, and in pressing them against his face 
Has been lulled into sleep by their soft perfume. 

In Armenia the trouvere still fills the office of publisher 
to many poets, and by his singing in the streets of the vil- 
lages and towns gives to the people the poetry of the nation. 
Djivani, who died only a few years ago, sang of his wander- 
ing brotherhood : 

The trouvere is a bird without wings, 
Today here, tomorrow there. 
Sometimes devoured by hunger and by thirst, 
Again the favorite of fortune, 
He goes, he comes, never ceasing to roam. 
Today here, tomorrow there. 
He is, in the shadow, a shining wing, 
A cloud propelled by the wind. 
In quest of vain hopes 
Djivani stops nowhere 
In cities or villages — 
Today here, tomorrow there. 
Until his death he will live thus 
Fluttering about as a bee, 
Today here, tomorrow there. 

Kate Buss 

REVIEWS 

POET AND THEORIST 

Goblins and Pagodas, by John Gould Fletcher. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

Qf the first poem of this volume, The Ghosts of an Old 

House, Mr. Fletcher says in his preface : 

I have tried to evoke, out of the furniture and surroundings of a 
certain old house, definite emotions which I have had concerning 
them. I have tried to relate my childish terror concerning this 
house ... to the aspects that called it forth. 
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